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PRESENT EXTENT OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE, 



At this particular crisis of the history of the vernacular language of our island, when it is con- 
sidered hy many that this venerable dialect of the once far extended Celtic is on the eve of its 
extinction and utter disappearance, it is a singular fact that, as a spoken and written tongue, the 
Irish is actually more widely disseminated, more generally spoken, and at least as efficiently culti- 
vated by scholars as at any former period of its existence. 

If we glance at the varying history of Irish population, as laid down by Petty and Newenham, 
and in the report of the last Census, we find that at periods when the great mass of our people were 
more unmixed, and less affected by foreign influx and influences, the Irish-speaking population of 
Ireland was numerically far below what it is at the present day in its so-called moribund state. 

In 1672, and again in 1695, the whole population of Ireland was computed at 1,100,000, and 
in 1731 it had increased to 2,011,219. Calculating the number of those who used the Irish as 
their ordinary language, at two -thirds of the whole community, wo have for the year 1672 a total 
of Irish at 733,332, and for the year 1731 a total of 1,340,808; whilst the Census of 1851 gives us 
a gross return of 1,524,286, that is, an Irish-speaking population in Ireland itself more than double 
that of the reign of Charles II., when Irish was the tongue of the majority of the nation, as it con- 
tinued to be down to 1731, as above shown. Since then, however, this language has outgrown the 
narrow limits of our island. By the facilities of international intercourse and of immigration from 
these shores to England and Scotland, the colonies, and the United States, more Irish may be now 
heard spoken in the great manufacturing and commercial cities of Glasgow and Liverpool, of If ew 
York and Boston, nay, even at the Antipodes, than in Waterford or Londonderry. Indeed we are 
safe in saying that there is more of this tongue spoken at the present day in the capital of Great 
Britain, than in that of Ireland. We have known many persons, born in the very heart of London, 
who spoke it as their mother language, — improved, it may be, in the pronunciation by some small 
addition of the Cockney accent. In Scotland its prevalence is less to be wondered at. In Western 
and Highland Scotia, the Erse (Irish) has been the national tongue since the time when Fergus 
MacErc peopled that country from Ireland " with his own hands." And the stream of intercourse 
from the parent Scotia (Major) has been actively kept up to the present day. An Irish population 
of 80,000 in Glasgow alone may be supposed to afford a considerable proportion of those whose daily 
phraseology would sound as native to the same Fergus or his parent Ere. The Irish-speaking popu- 
lation of New York, it is well known, may be numbered by thousands. In Canada, in Tasmania, 
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and at the gold fields, whether of Australia or California, the emigrants of the Green Isle and their 
children give utterance to their thoughts in their ancestral language. "We are therefore within the 
strict limits of truth in asserting that a larger number of human beings use, at the present day, the 
time-honoured Celtic dialect of Ireland than at any former period — certainly within the last three 
hundred years. 

So recently as the commencement of the present century there were not, probably, 200 persons 
who could read and write in this language ; whereas now, this class numbers several thousands. 
Later still, the scholars were' few who could translate and elucidate the contents of our ancient MSS. ; 
but, chiefly by the united zeal and efforts of two individuals, (Owen Connellan and John O'Donovan) 
at the Eoyal Irish Academy Library, the door has been unlocked which led to the mysteries of our 
venerable manuscript records. The peculiarly favourable positions occupied by those learned gentle- 
men, one being employed as Irish historiographer by the reigning sovereign, and the other on the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland, gave them advantages of study, and means of acquiring information 
seldom surpassed ; and subsequently, through their instruction and their literary publications, many 
others have become efficient scholars, and well versed in our ancient manuscript remains. The im- 
pulse thus given to the study of Irish has been materially beneficial to its extension and culture, 
and has already had a marked and visible influence in its favour on the national taste and general 
tone of Irish society. What before was branded with the stamp of vulgarity, now finds acceptance 
as an interesting means of knowledge and literary inquiry. Its revival as a learned language for 
the purpose of historical research, and as a medium of instruction and intercourse, has become a 
necessity. The prejudices which once were arrayed against its cultivation and use, have been gra- 
dually weakening, and the advantages of its cultivation, at least as a literary language, are becoming 
recognised. A similar movement in its favour has sprung up in America, where a demand has been 
created for books and manuscripts, which a few years back could not be anticipated, or the possi- 
bility of which would have been regarded with incredulity. It is no longer a reproach to an Irish- 
man there to speak or to understand his native tongue. On the contrary, it is now deemed a com- 
mendable accomplishment to converse, read, and write in it. A Dublin bookseller relates that a 
short time since a young American gentleman, a native of New York, called at his establishment 
f or the purpose of making purchases of Irish works. He was able to converse with the bibliopole 
(himself an Irish scholar) in the old language, showed him specimens of his Irish writing, and was 
able to read it with fluency. He stated that he knew many persons in his native city who were 
far more advanced than himself in their . Gaelic acquirements, and who were anxious to procure 
works in that language. Time was when it was tabooed within the walls of our collegiate and edu- 
cational establishments. Wow, on the contrary, professorships for its cultivation have been founded 
in Trinity College, (where, since the days of Ussher, it had been held under ban), in Maynooth, in 
the Catholic University, and in the Queen's Colleges; — but in the latter the provision made for the 
Celtic chairs has been so totally inadequate as to have rendered their institution hitherto nearly use- 
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less. At the present time several of our ecclesiastical dignitaries, and of the most distinguished 
Fellows and Professors of our Universities, have acquired names, or added to their literary distinc- 
tions by their labours as translators, editors, or authors of Irish works. On the Continent some of 
the ablest philologers, as Zeuss, Pictet, &o., have become enthusiastic students of a tongue once pro- 
bably spoken on the banks of the Guadalquiver, the Rhine, and the Danube ; and the first-named 
writer has published, during the last few years, the most learned Celtic grammer yet extant. The 
publications of the Irish Archaeological, the Celtic, and the Ossianic Societies, have powerfully aided 
in the auspicious movement. But the proportion of our old writings which have been rescued from 
obscurity, or rather oblivion, by these useful bodies, is as nothing in comparison with the thousands 
of MSS. still locked up or concealed beneath accumulated dust in the libraries of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of Prance, Belgium, Spain, and Italy, awaiting the wished-for time of their publication, 
translation, and elucidation — the majority of them being still unknown oven by name to the learned. 

The assistance of Government will perhaps be necessary to rescue these remains from their 
present state of uselessness. In Denmark and in Prance such objects are not thought beneath the 
notice of the legislature ; and most important collections of MS. records have been printed in those 
countries at the public expense. It is gratifying to know that at length our own government has 
been awakened to the value of the historic remains preserved in the Irish language, and that a 
grant in 1852, for the publication of the Brehon Laws, will shortly give to the literary world a mass 
of ancient documents unparalleled in Europe. J- W. 

Cork. 



